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The  Administration  suffered  a  sharp  setback  when  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  failed  to  approve  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  $150  million  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
despite  a  personal  appeal  by  President  Kennedy.  This  first  defeat 
on  a  foreign  policy  issue  is  an  ominous  portent  of  the  struggle  which 
will  have  to  be  waged  when  the  1961-1962  foreign  aid  bill  reaches 
Congress  this  spring. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  will  be  urged  to  re¬ 
store  the  appropriation  which  the  House  has  denied  and  there  will 
be  a  drive  for  House  concurrence. 

The  $150  million  was  originally  requested  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  and  the  new  Administration  confined  its  request  to  that 
amount  pending  the  submission  of  its  own  more  comprehensive  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  for  fiscal  1962. 

The  House  Committee  explained  its  rejection  on  the  ground  that 
it  wanted  to  consider  the  future  foreign  aid  program  as  a  whole. 
In  fact,  however,  it  represented  a  tactical  victory  for  Cungressman 
Otto  Passman  of  Louisiana,  who  is  the  chief  opponent  of  foreign  aid 
in  the  House.  He  has  charged  that  the  request  for  deficiency  appro¬ 
priations  is  a  device  to  bypass  scrutiny  by  his  own  subcommittee. 

The  $150  million  item  has  special  significance.  The  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  the  major  instrument  for  economic  aid  to  under¬ 
developed  countries.  The  new  Administration  is  committed  to 
-  enlarging  the  program  and  putting  it  on  a  long-range  basis.  In  the 
past,  the  Fund  has  not  been  adequately  financed — ^partly  because 
of  Administrr  wm  reticence,  mainly  because  of  Congressional 
opposition. 

It  would  be  anomalous  if,  after  pressing  other  Western  nations 
^0  enlarge  their  contributions,  the  United  States  were  temporarily 
^prevented  from  assuming  its  own  obligations  and  keeping  faith  with 
the  expectations  and  hopes  of  its  friends  around  the  world. 


.Propaganda  G&sturss 


At  the  United  Nations,  the  Arab  delegations  are  pressing  for 
another  debate  on  the  problem  of  the  Palestine  Arab  refugees. 

In  truth,  there  is  no  need  for  any  such  discussion  at  this  special 
spring  session.  The  mandate  of  UNRWA  does  not  expire  until  1963 
and  no  new  formal  action  is  required  until  the  next  UN  session. 

Unfortunately,  the  UN  forum  is  used  hot  to  promote  an  intelli¬ 
gent  consideration  of  what  can  and  should  be  done  to  bring  about 
resettlement  of  the  Arab  refugees.  Instead,  the  debate  is  exploited 
to  complain  ,  that  Israel  will  not  obligingly  open  it^  doors  to  an 
invasion  of  hostile  Arabs. 

Currently,  the  Arab  League  is  trjring  to  get  UN  agreement  to 
.  an  enlargement  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission.  The 
1  United  States  is  opposed  to  this.  The  League  criticizes  the  PCC 
*  for  not  pressing  Israel  to  agree  to  repatriation.  The  Arabs  also 
want  to  establish  some  form  of  UN  supervision  over  abandoned 
'  Arab  property  in  Israel.  Neither  objective  is  valid.  Neither  will 
truly  help  resettle  the  refugees. 

If  the  debate  is  held,  it  will  inevitably  be  one-sided.  Unwilling 
to  wound  sensitive  Arabs,  Western  delegates  refrain  from  frank 
and  blunt  language  about  the  responsibility  of  the  Arab  leaders  for 
^he  creation  of  the  refugee  problem  and  for  their  irresponsibility 
failing  to  cooperate  in  its  solution. 

But  Arab  delegates  could  not  go  home  without  some  kind  of 
propaganda  skirmish  which  would  testify  to  their  vigilant  defense 
of  what  they  conceive  to  be  Arab  interests. 
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New  Elections.  Israel  will  have  new 
elections  in  August  unless  final  efforts 
by  President  Itzhak  Ben-Zvi  can  produce 
a  new  Government  to  succeed  the  one 
headed  by  Prime  Minister  David  Ben- 
Gurion. 

Mr.  Ben-Gurion’s  attempt  to  create  a 
new  Government  failed  because  other 
parties  which  had  participated  in  his 
coalition  regime  refused  to  rejoin  him. 
They  insisted  that  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  had 
reflected  on  their  leaders  when  he  at¬ 
tacked  a  Cabinet  committee  for  clearing 
Pinhas  Lavon  following  his  clash  with 
the  ousted  Secretary-General  of 
Histadruth. 

Mr.  Ben-Gurion  proposed  that  his 
party,  the  Mapai,  nominate  Finance 
Minister  Levi  Eshkol  to  succeed  him, 
but  the  party  caucus  insisted  that  he 
continue  as  leader.  Other  parties  re¬ 
mained  adamant.  Some  leaders  then 
came  forward  with  a  compromise  by 
which  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  would  be  De¬ 
fense  Minister  in  a  Cabinet  headed  by 
Mr.  Eshkol. 

But  most  of  the  parties  are  not  in  a 
mood  for  compromise.  They  have  begun 
to  unite  forces  in  anticipation  of  a  new 
test.  Thus,  the  General  Zionist  and  the 
Progressive  parties  are  merging  as  a 
new  Liberal  party.  Other  parties  may 
take  similar  action,  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tickets  on  the  ballot. 

New  Envoys.  President  Kennedy  has 
named  Walworth  Barbour,  S2-year-old 
State  Department  career  officer,  as 
Ambassador  to  Israel.  Ambassador 
Barbour  has  been  deputy  chief  of  mis¬ 
sion  in  London  and  has  also  served  in 
Cairo  and  Baghdad. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Affairs,  William  B. 
Macomber,  Jr.,  often  received  Congres¬ 
sional  protests  over  the  boycott  policies 
pursued  by  the  Arab  states. 

{Continued  on  page  84) 
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The  U.S.  and  Iran 


Where  does  Iran  stand  in  Washing¬ 
ton? 

The  Iranians  are  not  sure  and  they 
are  worried. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  Iran 
has  resisted  penetration  by  its  Russian 
neighbor — ^first  by  the  Czars,  later  by 
the  Communists.  Moscow’s  pressure 
has  alternated  between  threat  and  temp¬ 
tation. 

Unlike  the  Arab  states,  Iran  has  re¬ 
jected  neutralism.  It  is  firmly  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  West 

But  how  firm  is  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  Iran? 

The  Iranians  fear  that  the  new  Ad¬ 
ministration  may  want  to  neutralize 
Iran,  instead  of  continuing  the  large- 
scale  economic  and  military  aid  extend¬ 
ed  in  the  past. 

America’s  roving  Ambassador  W. 
Averell  Harriman  flew  to  Iran  last  week¬ 
end,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Shah  to 
discuss  the  future  course  of  U.S.-Iran- 
ian  relations. 

Iran’s  fears  were  expressed  by  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlevi, 
in  a  frank  interview  with  John  Law  of 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  pub¬ 
lished  on  Mar.  6.  The  Shah  said  that 
Iran  has  a  “vital  role  to  play  in  the 
West’s  global  defense  against  Conunu- 
nist  encroachments’*  but  he  feared  that 
the  new  Administration  “may  not  have 
a  proper  appreciation’’  that  ^viet  con¬ 
trol  of  Iran  is  the  “key  to  domination 
of  the  entire  Middle  East.” 

Citing  Korea,  Indo<^hina  and  Laos 
as  examples,  the  Shah  declared  that  the 
United  States  “always  accepts  a  fait 
accompli.  It  never  goes  all  the  way  to 
try  to  save  anyone.” 

He  fears  that  “neutralization”  in 
Laos  may  lead  to  “neutralization”  of 
Iran.  He  said: 

**If  all  the  eouatries  that  border 
the  Soviet  Union  become  nentral, 
then  pretty  aoon  all  the  eonntries 
bordering  those  countries  will  be 
neutral,  and  the  United  States  will 
find  itself  eventually  in  a  ‘Fortress 
America,’  with  all  the  world’s  other 
countries  neutral.” 

•  *  * 

Kennedy's  View.  There  has  been  no 
pronouncement  from  the  new  Admin¬ 
istration  to  justify  Iran’s  fears.  But  in 
the  past.  Democratic  leadership  at¬ 
tacked  the  shipment  of  arms  to  under¬ 
developed  countries  and  the  attempt  to 
align  them  in  arrangements  like  the 


Baghdad  Pact  and  the  Eisenhower  Doc¬ 
trine. 

While  in  the  Senate,  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  spoke  of  the  “inevitability”  of 
neutralism  and  the  need  to  recognize 
that  many  countries  in  need  of  our  as¬ 
sistance  don’t  want  to  become  “associ¬ 
ated  as  the  tail  of  our  kite.” 

In  a  discussion  with  Editor  John 
Fischer  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  on  Dec. 
9,  1959,  Mr.  Kennedy  referred  to  the 
concept  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine  as  “unhappy  mon¬ 
uments  to  Mr.  Dulles  in  the  Middle 
East.” 

However,  Mr.  Kennedy  also  declared 
that  “the  Senate  had  no  choice”  but  to 
approve  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  “for 
repudiation  of  the  President  would  have 
blunted  our  warning  to  the  Soviets  and 
dismayed  those  who  favored  this  ap¬ 
proach.” 

*  *  * 

One  should  draw  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  questionable  attempts  to  woo 
the  traditionally  neutral  Arab  states 
with  military  aid  and  our  aid  to  Iran, 
whose  commitment  to  the  West  ante¬ 
dates  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  and  was 
dictated  by  an  awareness  of  the  Soviet 
danger.  American  aid  to  Iran  began 
as  ah  extension  of  the  Truman  Doctrine 
in  1949. 

Soviet  Pressure.  *rhe  Soviet  Union  al¬ 
ways  wanted  oil  concessions  in  Iran.  In 
addition,  it  wanted  an  outlet  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  would  give  it  swift 
access  to  the  oil-rich  protectorates,  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  India,  and  to  the 
east  coast  of  Africa. 

The  British  were  concerned  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  integrity  of  Iran,  because,  like 
Turkey  and  Afghanistan,  it  was  a  buf¬ 
fer  between  Russia,  India  and  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  which  the  British  Navy  al¬ 
ways  policed. 

Fearing  that  “tourists”  in  Iran  were  a 
Nazi  fifth  column,  British,  Indian  and 
Russian  troops  occupied  Iran  in  1942. 
The  British  and  the  Russians  agreed  to 
respect  Iran’s  integrity;  Iran  herself  de¬ 
clared  war  against  Germany  in  1943; 
a  historic  conference  was  held  in  Tehe¬ 
ran.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union 
gained  access  to  the  Gulf,  the  rail  line 
was  completed,  and  Western  supplies 
flowed  swiftly  to  enable  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  to  resist  ^e  Nazi  onslaught 

Once  in  Iran,  the  Soviet  Union  showed 


no  eagerness  to  depart.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  it  asked  for  oil  con¬ 
cessions  beyond  its  frontiers.  For  its 
refusal,  the  Iranian  government  was 
branded  as  “pro-fascist.”  Iran’s  Tudeh  . 
Communist  party  echoed  Moscow^  de-  ' 
mand  for  a  more  obliging  regime  and 
the  government  was  ousted. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  Iranians  ‘ 
called  on  the  Russian  troops  to  with-  > 
draw.  The  Russians  refused  to  go. 
Iran  was  rocked  by  revolt.  _l 

Iran  protested  to  the  UN  Securit}. 
Council,  at  its  first  historic  New  York  ' 
session  in  March  1946,  when  Mr.  Gro¬ 
myko  took  his  first  walk.  The  Soviet  ' 
Union  and  Iran  then  agreed  to  joint  oil 
exploration  in  northern  Iran  and  the 
Red  army  pulled  out.  But  the  Iranian 
parliament  refused  to  ratify  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  1947,  and  Iran  and  the  United  | 
States  signed  a  new  agreement  for  an 
American  army  'Inission  to  train  the  ^ 
Iranian  army.  | 

The  Truman  program  to  aid  Greece  ' 
and- Turkey  had  begun.  .'It  was  logical 
to  extend  it  to  other  nations  which  were 
menaced  by  Communist  pressure  and 
which  the  British  could  no  longer  aid.  ,, 
On  Feb.  2,  1948,  Moscow  made  the 
first  of  many  charges  that  the  United 
Slates  was  converting  Iran  into  a  mili¬ 
tary  and  strategic  base. 

[In  1921,  after  the  Russian  rev¬ 
olution,  Iran  and  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  a  treaty  which  stipulated 
that  Iran  would  commit  an  un-  ' 
friendly  act  if  it  admitted,  within 
its  borders,  substantial  forces  of 
any  third  power  hostile  to  the 
U^R.  This  was  intended  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  counter-revolutionary 
Deniken  and  Wrangle  forces  which 
were  then  tryinr  '  overthrow  the 
Communist  reg..  But  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  conl.jes  the  treaty 
broadly  and  has  denounced  Iran’s 
acceptance  of  American  military  i 
aid  and  her  accession  to  the  Bagh¬ 
dad  Pact  as  violations.] 

«  •  « 

U.S.  Aid  Begins.  In  1948,  the  United 
States  provided  Iran  with  weapons  val¬ 
ued  at  $60  million  and  a  loan  of  $26 
million  to  buy  more.  On  May  23,  1950, 
Iran  and  the  United  States  signed  an 
arms  agreement  under  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Act. 

The  following  year,  Iran  was  con¬ 
vulsed  by  the  Mossadegh  regime  and 
oil  nationalization.  American  aid  was 
temporarily  suspended.  But  aid  was 
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I  soon  restored  and  American  interest  in 
!  Iran  was  enlarged  through  the  creation 
of  an  oil  consortium,  consisting  of  Brit¬ 
ish,  Dutch,  French  and  five  American 
oil  companies.  It  was  organized  through 
^  the  efforts  of  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  and 
W  former  Ambassador  Loy  Henderson. 

Tho  Baghdad  Pact.  Meanwhile,  the 
Truman  Administration  had  tried  to 
create  a  Middle  East  defense  system, 
which  w'ould  fill  the  vacuum  in  the  re¬ 
gion  if  and  when  the  British  evacuated 
Suez.  It  was  to  be  linked  with  nato 
and  based  in  Egypt.  But  Egypt  said 
no. 

-  The  Eisenhower  Administration  then 
devised  the  northern  tier  concept,  a 
cordon  sanitair  wagainst  Soviet  en¬ 
croachment  e.\tc.  ig  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Himala>as. 

Eariy  in  1954,  it  offered  arms  to 
Iraq  and  Pakistan  and  encouraged  them 
to  form  a  defense  alliance.  Iraq  and__ 
Turkey  then  signed  the  Baghdad  Pact 
on  Feb.  24,  1955.  Twelve  days  later, 
'On  Mar.  8,  the  Soviet  Union  warned 
“  Iran  that  joining  the  pact  was  unfriend¬ 
ly  and  nonpermissible  under  the  1921 
treaty. 

Cairo  angrily  reacted  by  an  arms  deal 
with  Czechoslovakia  which  enabled  the 
Soviet  bloc  to  leapfrog  the  Baghdad 
Pact  and  deposit  weapons  and  techni¬ 
cians  in  Africa.  On  Sept.  20,  Premier 
^iussein  Ala  told  Parliament  that  Iran 
Aould  no  longer  remain  neutral  in, the 
existing  world  situation.  He  may  al¬ 
ready  have  been  aware  of  the  Egyptian- 
'  '  Communist  arms  deal  which  was  finally 
announced  seven  days  later. 

On  Oct.  11,  1955,  Iran  joined  the 
pact.  The  Soviet  Union  strongly  pro- 

I  tested  the  following  day. 

I  Reaction.  The  pact  had  repercussions 
throughout  the  Middle  East.  The  United 
States,  its  principal  architect,  supported 
the  pact,  participated  in  its  committees, 
provided  aid  but,  ambivalently,  with- 
^held  adherence. 

The  pact  almost  disintegrated  during 
the  Suez  crisis  when  Iraq  was  under 
Arab  pressure  to  disown  the  alliance 
with  the  British.  On  Nov.  29,  1956, 
Washington  countered  with  a  stem 
warning  that  “a  threat  to  the  territorial 
integ4)y  or  political  independence  of  the 
members  would  be  viewed  by  the 
United  States  with  the  utmost  gravity." 
That  was  followed  within  a  few  weeks 
by  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  promising 
U.S.  support  to  any  Middle  ^st  coun¬ 
try  menaced  by  Communism. 

One  year  later,  in  January  1958,  Mr. 
Dulles  personally  attended  ±e  Baghdad 
^ct  meeting  in  Ankara  to  give  it  status. 
Rt  that  summer  the  pact  was  again 
endangered.  The  bloody  revolt  against 
the  Nuri  as-Said  regime  forced  Bagh¬ 


dad  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  which 
bore  its  name.  It  was  renamed  cento. 

Iran  was  again  under  Soviet  and  Arab 
attack.  Soviet  troops  massed  on  its 
northern  frontiers  to  immobilize  the 
Iranian  army.  Cairo  Radio  incited 
Kurdish  elements  to  revolt.  The  Arabs 
renamed  the  Persian  Gulf  the  “Arabian” 
Gulf. 

A  New  Pact.  London  and  Washington 
decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  reas¬ 
sure  Turkey,  Pakistan  and  Iran  by 
means  of  bilateral  defense  agreements 
with  the  United  States. 

To  dissuade  Iran  from  signing  the 
proposed  pact,  a  Soviet  mission  offered 
Iran  a  non-aggression  pact,  a  guarantee 
of  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity 
and  large-scale  economic  aid. 

“They  told  us  that  the  aid  they  gave 
India  and  other  countries  would  be 
nothing  compared  to  what  they  would 
"give  to  us,”  the  Shah  has  said.  “But  we 
turned  it  down  because  we  believe  in 
sticking  to  our  friends.” 

In  1959,  Iran  and  the  United  States 
signed  a  new  agreement  providing  that, 
in  case  of  aggression  “the  United  States, 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  will  take  such  ap-* 
propriate  action,  including  the  use  of 
armed  forces,  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  and  as  is  envisaged  in  the  Joint 
Resolution  to  promote  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  Middle  East.” 

Since  the  agreement  did  not  go  be¬ 
yond  the  language  of  the  Eisenhower 
Doctrine,  it  was  not  regarded  as  a 
treaty  requiring  Senate  ratification. 

A  Welcome  Signature.  Washington 
hailed  Iran’s  signature.  It  came  at  a 
time  when  Iran’s  neighbors  were  mak¬ 
ing  a  virtue  of  neutralism,  and  it  came 
from  a  government  facing  Soviet  weap¬ 
ons  on  three  frontiers,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  supplying  the  latest 
MIG  19  jet  fighters,  guns,  tanks  to 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  (Iraq  is  also  re¬ 
ceiving  submarines  and  torpedo  boats 
for  use  in  the  Persian  Gulf.) 

Moscow  charged  that  Iran  had  treated 
her  as  if  she  were  a  “postage  stamp 
power,”  and  that  the  Shah  “wants  to 
rely  on  the  bayonets  of  Americans  and 
to  turn  Iran  into  an  American  military 
base  at  any  cost,  and  save  his  shaky 
throne  and  crown  from  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  hands  of  the  people.”  It  re¬ 
minded  the  Shah  of  the  fate  suffered 
by  King  Feisal  of  Iraq. 

Moscow  was  reinforced  by  Cairo  and 
Baghdad.  Nasser  even  broke  off  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  because  Iran  refused 
to  join  the  Arab  League  boycott  against 
Israel. 

Moscow  failed  to  weaken  the  Shah 
in  Iran.  Actually,  his  regime  has  been 


strengthened  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  en¬ 
suring  the  succession. 

The  drive  against  Iran  now  takes 
another  form — newspaper  stories  in 
Western  capitals  questioning  Iran’s  eco¬ 
nomic  prospects  and  its  political  stabil¬ 
ity,  in  an  attempt  to  undermine  West¬ 
ern  confidence.  But  Iranians  say  that 
recent  internal  controversy  over  its 
elections  reflects  strength  rather  than 
weakness,  since  there  is  a  larger  meas¬ 
ure  of  freedom  of  speech  in  Iran  than 
in  most  Near  East  countries. 

Our  Past  Aid.  Between  1946  and  1960, 
American  economic  aid  to  Iran  totaled 
$554  million  in  grants,  loans  and  sur¬ 
plus  foods.  Military  aid  totaled  $515 
million,  making  a  total  of  $1,069  mil¬ 
lion.  That  is  about  one-third  of  the  aid 
we  have  rendered  to  Greece  and  to 
Turkey.  Our  economic  assistance  to 
Pakistan  (military  aid  figures  are  clas¬ 
sified)  exceeded  $1,150  million  during 
the  same  period. 

American  aid  to  Iran  dropped  from 
$146  million  in  1959  to  $91  million 
in  I960.'  Western  lending  agencies 
have  insisted  that  Iran  make  greater 
efforts  to  reduce  imports  and  expendi¬ 
tures,  which  Iran  has  begun  to  do 
through  an  economic  stabilization  pro¬ 
gram. 

Iran's  Prospects.  Iran  can  achieve 
stability.  Unlike  Egypt  and  Jordan, 
which  lack  resources  to  feed  their  large 
populations,  Iran  has  oil  producing  some 
$280  million  annually.  Per  capita  in¬ 
come  is  $125  but  most  of  her  20  million 
people  are  sharecroppers  and  earn  far 
less.  A  major  reason  for  Iran’s  deficit 
has  been  the  failure  to  restrict  imports 
of  luxuries  because  of  the  power  of  the 
merchant  class. 

Iran  is  less  secure  than  its  cento 
allies.  Turkey  belongs  to  nato,  and 
Pakistan  to  seato— both  collective 
security  systems  linking  them  with  the 
United  States.  Iran  belongs  only  to 
CENTO,  and  cento’s  future  is  uncertain. 

Iran  and  Arabs.  Iran  has  friendly 
relations  with  the  Persian  Gulf  oU 
sheikhdoms.  It  is  a  buffer  between  them 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  protects 
them  from  Nasserism,  from  Saudi 
Arabia  and  from  Iraq.  If  Iraq  had  fallen 
to  Nasser  in  1958,  Kuwait  and  other 
oil  protectorates  would  have  suffered 
the  same  fate.' 

Iran  and  Iraq  have  a  perennial 
boundary  dispute  in  the  Shatt  al  Arab 
river,  which  affects  navigation  rights 
and  tolls.  But  their  relations  are 
friendly,  at  this  time.  Balancing  Com¬ 
munists  and  nationalists.  Premier  Kas- 
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institute  service  to  Tel  Aviv,  it  will 
suffer  blacklisting  at  all  Arab  ports. 

Israel's  Aid  Continues.  AltHough 
Ghana,  Guinea  and  Mali  were  signa¬ 
tories  to  the  UAR-inspired  Casablanca 
conference  declaration  charging  Israel 
with  “imperialism,”  Israel  is  continuing 
her  aid  program  in  these  countries. 

For  the  UN.  Nigeria’s  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  Mnamdi  Azikiwe  revealed  that 
Nigeria  rejected  an  invitation  to  the 
Casablanca  conference  “because  we 
thought  decisions  would  be  taken  there 
which  would  be  embarrassing  to  us  and 
to  the  UN.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Azikiwe  said  that  if  Nigeria  had 
joined  the  UAR  in  the  call  for  with¬ 
drawal  of  troops  from  the  UN  force, 
“we  would  have  stabbed  the  UN  in  the 
back.” 


continued 

sem  apparently  wants  a  friendly  Iran 
beyond  his  frontiers. 

The  Iranians  have  long  memories. 
They  recall  that  in  the  seventh  century, 
Arabs  destroyed  ancient  Persia,  which 
became  part  of  the  caliphate.  The 
Arabs  all  but  wiped  out  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster.  Islam  was  imposed  upon  the 
vanquished.  But  there  is  a  difference. 
Iranians  are  Shi’ite  Moslems,  while  the 
Arab  League  is  dominated  by  the 
Sunnis.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  no 
affection  between  Teheran  and  Cairo. 

On  occasion,  Arab  conclaves,  such  as 
a  recent  Cairo  lawyers’  conference, 
adopt  resolutions  calling  for  the  return 
of  the  oil-rich  province  of  Khuzistan 
which  is  claimed  as  Arab  territory 
because  tribes  living  there  are  of  Arab 
stock. 

But  Nasser  is  no  hero  to  Iranians 
and  no  threat  to  Iran.  The  real  threat 
is  Nasser’s  doctrine  of  neutralism, 
which  preaches  that  the  Shah  is  wrong 
to  rely  on  the  West  and  that  a  wise 
ruler  plays  both  West  and'  East.  It  is 
easier,  and  far  more  profitable,  than 
trying  to  pick  the  winner,  Cairo  holds, 
for  no  one  takes  you  for  granted — ^if 
you  have  no  convictions. 

If  neutralism  becomes  the  prevailing 
code  in  the  Near  East,  the  Shah  will 
•be  under  mounting  pressure  from  his 
own  people  to  reach  an  accommodation 
with  Moscow. 
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The  Chicago  Daily  News  service 
carried  a  dispatch  from  Washington 
that  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency  had 
been  “thwarted”  in  its  desire  to  publish  i 
President  Kennedy’s  “The  Strategy  of 
Peace”  in  the  Middle  East  because  no' 
Arab  publisher  or  bookseller  would 
handle  the  volume  unless  major  revi¬ 
sions  were  m-'de  in  sections  dealing 
with  Israel. 

It  is  reported  that  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row,  Director  of  USIA,  took  up  the 
problem  with  the  White  House. 

A  spokesman  for  the  USIA  em¬ 
phatically  denied  to  the  Near  East  Re¬ 
port  that  there  ever  was  any  possibility 
that  the  book  might  be  altered  because 
of  regional  objections.  However,  the 
USIA  official  said  that  the  question  may 
be  academic  since  there  is  now  in  prep¬ 
aration  a  new  book  on  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  position,  bringing  it  up  to  date 
with  speeches  made  during  the  last  year 
and  since  he  became  President. 

If  any  book  is  to  be  circulated,  it  will 
be  the  new  volume.  Presumably,  it 
could  provide  a  much  more  explicit  ex¬ 
position  of  President  Kennedy’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Middle  East,  since  his  speech 
of  Aug.  25,  1960,  was  not  included  in 
“The  Strategy  for  Peace”  and  contains 
a  much  clearer  c  ression  of  his  views. 
However,  this  th  has  also  come 
under  sharp  attat''  xrom  Arab  sources. 


Nigeria’s  attitude  toward  Israel  and 
the  Arabs  is  described  in  the  Januyy 
1961  issue  of  the  Middle  East  Forum, 
a  monthly  produced  by  the  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  American  University 
of  Beirut. 

The  article,  hy  Kamil  al-Sharif,  De¬ 
puty  Secretary-General  of  the  Islamic 
Congress  in  Jerusalem,  appeared  orig¬ 
inally  in  AI-Hayat,  a  Beirut  daily. 

The  article  complains  that  Israel  has 
made  progress  in  Nigeria  through  its 
economic  assistance  program,  through 
the  visits  of  Israelis, ‘and  through  the 
circulation  of  Israeli  books,  magazines 
.and  pamphlets. 

“It  has  become  quite  normal  for  the 
,  newspapers  to  print  a  stream  of  news 
about  Israel  wi&  commentaries  on  the 
‘independent  democratic  state’  of  the 
Middle  East  The  little  that  the  papers 
do  write  about  the  Arab  countries  is 
when  there  is  an  aggravation  of  their 
differences,  or  an  assassination.  Then 
they  publish  editorials  that  are  likely 
to  please  Israel.” 

Al-Sharif  writes  that  many  in  Ni¬ 
geria  asked  him  the  “unanswerable” 
question:  “You  ask  us  to  cooperate 
with  you  and  to  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  Israel.  But  have  you  helped  your¬ 
selves  and  have  you  closed  the  routes 
by  which  Israel  is  reaching  us?” 

He  concluded:  “Undoubtedly  the 
question  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.” 


viewing  the  news 

continued 

Mr.  Macomber  is  now  taking  the 
post  of  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Jordan. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  Feb.  26, 
carried  information  for  American 
tourists  abroad.  Only  one  of  the  102 
countries  listed — ^Jordan — ^publicized  a 
requirement  discriminating  against 
Americans  on  the  ground  of  religion. 
Travelers  to  Jordan  must  produce  a 
letter  that  the  “traveler  is  a  Christian.” 

Familiar  with  Congressional  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  issue,  and  sympathetic  to 
it,  Ambassador  Macomber  may  now  be 
in  a  position  to  inform  the  Jordanian 
government  how  much  this  practice  is 
resented  by  Americans  and  why  it  led 
to  amendments  to  the  Mutual  &curity 
Act  in  1959  and  1960. 

Blacklist.  Baghdad  Radio,  on  Mar.  7, 
broadcast  the  names  of  100  interna¬ 
tionally-known  scientists  and  educators 
— among  them  Nobel  prize-winning 
British  physicist  Sir  John  Crockroft, 
and  the  presidents  of  the  Teheran  and 
Copenhagen  universities — ^who  attended 
the  conference  held  in  Israel  on  the  role 
of  science  in  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries.  They  won’t  get  visas  to  Iraq. 

The  Arab  League  Boycott  Office  has 
warned  the  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corp.  that  unless  it  abandons  plans  to 
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